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HE Be Cot 711 
* «TH HE, Be 8 is an inszct, the agtive . 
dustry of ich hath long been gonyerted 
by man io bis own emolument ; ; but with 


different degrees of profit, according . to the | 


nature of the climate that he inhabits... En- 


dowed with, a degree. of instinct, that in 
some cases seems to approach towards r rea- 


son, this little animal, if transported to 4 425 


topical region, where no vicisitude 
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climate is ever experienced; as it can there 


2 at all times find food in abundance from the 
flowers that .constantly spring up around its 
habitation ; is under no necessity of laying 


up stores for the winter: and, W 


lives s from day to day on what it collects.” 
2 iy; 
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from abroad ; 50 as to disappoint t the hopes 
of the possessor of the hive, if he wishes 
to make profit, of ' the honey that they may 
have provided. But in polar regions, where 
che rigour of the winter is so great as to 
prevent this delicate insect from getting any 
food at that season in the fields"; with a 
wise forecast, it fils its hive in summer with 
a larg e store öf food to supply its wants 
2 12 that ri gordus season; Which = 
greedily seizes for his own purpose. 
vain, therefore, would the inhabitants a 
equatorial regions hope to make profit of 
this surprizing insect: while chose in a more 
northern climate may_ have a reasonable i 
progpect of success. But this is not the 
only respect in which the climate Has an ef- 
fect edn en this industrious and delicate crea- 
| For, as it is benumbed by a moderate 
as” of cold, without being deprived of 
| | * 
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life; if the country in which it is placed 
does nat experience a degree of cold suffi- 


cient to produce this effect; while, at the 


same time it is so intense as to kill the deli- 
cate flowers upon which it might feed; the 
animal is necessarily alive too long; in 


which. state it must eat: and having thus 


in a short time consumed all its stores; it 
must inevitably perish for want of food be- 
fore the approach of summer. But, if the 


cold of the winter be sufficiently intense 
and constant, it remains during the whole 
of that season in a lethargic torpor; in 
which state it has no occasion for sus- 
tenance of any sort: so that, when it is 


revived by the returning heat of the spring, 


it finds abundance of food still remaining 
in the hive to keep it alive and strong till 


the flowers spring up; and the season be: 
comes mild: when it begins afresh the 
labours of the * | 

a 2 Hence 


* PREFACE 
Hence it appears evident'tharthe climate 
of the continent; in which the heat of the 
summer and cold of the winter are alike 
intense and "uninterrupted 5: is much 
bstter adapted to the rearing this useful 
insect than that of an island where the 
heat in summer is less considerable, or the 
season more variable; and where the cold 
in winter is often interrupted by sudden 
gleams of heat, that frequently bring the 
bees to life long before it is safe for them 
to go abroad in search of fobd. For which 
reason, the inhabitants of Poland: and Ger- 
many have naturally fallen into the practice 
of raising great quantities of honey and 
wax ;- which many in Britain have at- 
tempted with far less success. Nor can it 
be expected that in our olimate very great 

profits can be made of this insect... 

Lovers of their country have often ex, 
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' PREFACE: | * 
pressed ö surprise and concern, that the in- 


habitants of Britain have been so little at- 


tentive to the article of bees: as many 
parts of this country abound with the pro- 
per * flowers, in as great abundance as on 
the banks of the Rhine; where innumera- 
ble bee-hives are kept in boats that move up 
and down the river; and furnish a plenti- 
ful gubsistence for many families. But 
the foregoing, observations explain the 
reasons of this neglect. Let us not, how- 
ever, be discouraged by an inability to de 
all we could wish: but let us cultivate an 
useful branch of agriculture ta such an ex- 


tent as circumstances will allow, The 


plants on which the bee feeds, are not mere- 
ly. unimpaired by the los of what the bee 


* 11 ould = well to wire Aa list of Wks favorite 
flowers of bees : 8 are ee I fond of Viger 8 
bugloss. Zia 
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takes from them; but some naturalists 8up- 
pose that vegetation is promoted by the dif- 


fusion of that fertilizing dust; without 
which there would be no increase. At any 
rate they afford an harmless amusement— 
and lead us to admire the wares and 
bounty of providence *. TELL 
We borrow from beasts and cattle 100 
creeping things of the earth, many of our 
best ideas of moral good and evil. | 
From the consideration of the wonderful 
en which are found in living creatures, 
it should be our earnest desire, and our 
highest ambition to have God for our 
The bee designs with unerring skill hs 
no-geometrician could teach; and measures 
its work in the dark. As a chymist, it has 


* Swammerdam dissected the heart of a bee. The 
proboscis is a most wonderful piece of mechaniam con- 


sisting of more than twenty parts. 
the 
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the grand secret of trangmufation ; extract= 


ing the sweetest of meat, from the most 


poisonous of herbs. 
| See how wise all- these are. . . And 


doth not God still give to man à sense, 


and a power superior to reason; when He 
appears plainly to have given such a power 


to inferior creatures? will not He still teach 


men therefore, If any man lack wis- 
dom, let him asł it of God. Where shall 
the ant or the bee go, but to the Creator to 

learn what no man can teach them?+And 
whither shall man go, . o the, ame 
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i MST. persons chuse a 
wrong situation and as for 
placing their hives; making 4 1 
their choice to fix them so as to 
front the noon- day sun. Now 
the gleams of sunshine in winter, 
especially in clear freezing wea- 
ther, waken the bees from their 
natural torpid state; and tempt 
them to make excursions till the 
frost benumbs them.“ 
The author recommends 
well guarded situation to the 
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TI MANAGEMENT OF BEES. x 
north and east; and advises that 
the mouth of the hive should 
rather front the east, than the 


sun at noon- day; for in such a 


case, the bees would not be 
tempted, in bright winter days, 


to range abroad, nor be waken- 


ed so often out of their po. 
state.— Aha on H OY” 


| HIVES. - 
Wildman thinks sffraw kiveh 


| . to an) other habita- 


tions; because the straw is not 
$0' hable to be heated by the 
rays of the sun; and is a better 
Ty against the cold 97 
kind of wood or other m 


| ar 
| me Ry He describes the hive 
and boxes of his own invention; , 


. to 
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xi + DIRECTIONS aur 


to enable a person to obtain the 


wax and honey, without destroy- 
ing the laborious inhabitants. 
Treat ise on the Management of 


Bees. 410. 10s. 6d. Cadel. VT 


The Russians in some parts 


excavate their hives in the trunks 
of trees: choosing for this pur- 


pose the loftiest of the forest: 
and hollowing them out length- 
ways. The longitudinal aper- 


ture ig, stopped by a cover? 
j whacl i is pierced with small iT 


Holes, to giye. ingress and egress 
to the bees thus 18 the natural 


habitation of bees well imitated. 


ue see already hollow 
E converted into excellent hives 
by clearing them from the rotten | 
e 1 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES. ' XiX 
many / queens : says, that fear; 
and the attachment of the bees 
to their queen, are his grand 
arcana: and remarks that the 
scent of her body, wherever it 
has slightly touched any place, 
will attach the bees to it. 
An ingenious and observant 
friend of mine remarked, in mak- 
ing observations on the bees in a 
glass hive: that they never turn 
their backs upon their sovereign. 
M. Schirach gives directions 
for peopling a hive, by cutting 
off a piece of brood comb in 
which were worms that had been 
lately hatched: in one experi- 
ment he put only two spoonfuls 
of bees into a small box four 
inches square, with a piece of 
brood- comb of the size of a 
md Crown» 


ts * i ha P — — — yu_ 


XX ,* 1 4} DIRECTIONS Fox 


SORIA ; containing) WOrms 
of three days: that is the period 
most proper for producing a 
queen- bee. When eggs only 
are introduced into the box, the 
bees, in general, neither build a 
royal cell, nor take any measures 
to hatch them. Examining the 
box four days afterwards, the 
author found that this small and 
industrious colony had already 
nearly compleated two royal 
cells -a certain indication that 
one or more queens: wurf to be 
Produced. 010 if} 210 1 1 
These experiments were made 
in the early months of the spring; 
and in any succeeding month; 
even so late as November: he 
fixed à piece of brood· comb 
(conjaining: worms which had 
6 been 
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bern hatched three days) to- 


gether with a portion of pi 
comb, &c.—or in other- words; 


with a sufficiency of food, and 


building materials, or wax, for 


the intended colony. He then 


put in, and confined within the 
same box, a sufficient number of 
COmMON: roman. wege taken 


kivo:. hier Aich pan Vs and 
consultation, they betake them- 


delves to work: first procettlin 14 | 
to the construction [57 a 0 


cell: and then taking the proper 


measures to hatch and feed the 
brood contained i in it. His ex- 
periment is curious and. may be 


useful although he mistook in 
some circumstances: as / ka 


bag er 0 the beer, to; rear 


JÞ 


a queen 
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a gukgn mh any worm. Mis 
toire Naturelle de la Reine des 
Abeilles. 18 3 102.38 Ky 109 
n 26 ion 8 Af; 
* New Neseurchet. blind 
"alles a much later 0 is 
n that whereas, in the 
opinion of Schirach, all the 
honey or working bees, instead 
of being neutrals, are females in 
disguise, and would have become 
queen-bees had they been, when 
their worm- state, lodged, 
"a _ educated eule that Pur- 
e queen- bee is the 
Eg. n 
There are three distinct kinds 
\ of eggs, which produce three 
distinct kinds of bees; the fe- 
males; the males; and the neu- 
trals; without any deviation. 


Their eggs are — at ran 
dom 


uE MANAGEMENT OF BEES, xxii 
dom by the female in common 
cells; and are placed afterwards 


in their respectrwe ones; general - | 


ly speaking by the working bees. 


There are eggs, however, of all 


sorts, which remain in cells, that 
are not peculiar to them, from 
these the smaller kinds of queens 
and drones derive their birth ; 
by which arrangement the two 
kinds of drones are preserved ; 
and a new queen-bee may be 
obtained; by placing one of 
these eggs in the royal cell; 


when the old queen is separated 
from the warm by any accident. 
—Mr. Needham concerning the 
Natare and CEconomy of Bees; 
with practical Instructions adapted 
to improve this important Branch of 


Husbandry. - 1780. 
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4348 Ti. eggs 5 whence, ben or are 
io take their rise are lad by the 
Ideen the care of, the; maggots de- 
| volves upon the working dees. 
"mn . queen is easily distinguished 
55 benen rest, by the form of her 
body: 8 he is, hog. 99, 4 den. 
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der than the males: her wings are 
very short in proportion to her body ; 
whereas the wings of common bees, 
and those of the males, cover their 
whole body; those of the female 
hardly reach beyond the middle, and 
end about the third ring. 

The males or drones have no sting 
they live on nothing but honey; ; 
whereas the working bees eat a good 
deal of coarse wax. The drones, | 
not being formed for Setting wax, or 
putting it to any use. Nature, who 
"makes nothing in vain, has not given 
to them, as to the other bees; pallets, 
"Which may see as babkets to bring 
| wax to their hives ; nor teeth jutting 
out, and proper t to knead and. fabhion 


b it. 
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i. The teeth of the, drones are Jittle, 
flat,andobscure ; ; theirtrunk likewise 
is shorter and - pag , their 228 
are very ne 
1328 


18 
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The eyes 3 the — coyer the 
top of all the upper, and under parts 


doe 100 , 2354 


of the head; While those of the come 
mon bees only form a kind of oval 
cushion, or roll. om either side. In- 


10 * 


| sects have not perhapt any part more 
proper to shewæus, with What prodi- 
lets, ed them: and to prove to ust in ge- 
neral how many wonders she has 
I which ele us. om dB 


Nie. 
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| he eyes of man) insects dppear 
1 to be cut facet· wise; like diamonds: 
Tewenhoek computet 8181 upon 
the horny part of a Beetlets eye; and 
upon each of those of a fly. Paget 
calculated 17325 upon each of those 
of a butterfly they suppose each 
facet to be an eye that a butterily 
must thet haves 1650&yes: Curious 
persons habe adjusted one of these to 
nic dev pe IA oldier appeated as 
am armypf Rilniputians) fa flambeau 
mate wimodtimagnificent cillumina- 
mt yet! we!wonclade!ithatringedts 
Ser objectsisingte Ilie greatest part 
f flisd⸗haveb three other eyes ;[they 
are smooth andtha vera triangujar po- 

| bn on their head between the skull 


and 


n L rnb DES. 3 


and neck tive may judge from this, 
that a fly, which walks on d plain; 
ought to ee on several sides at once: 
The difference of the eyes in the same 
iusect, and the several places be: 
 $Stowed;otiithe one to the other, gives 
us room tos uspedt, and with some 
probability, that nature has favoured 
insects with eyes differently modified; 
with eyes proper to different purposes: 
$9qms,, to discover objects, at. a dis- 
tance, z and -others, to see them when 
very. near: . microscopes and teles- 
copes. A bee with, eyes to view ob- 
jects not only 'Yery near, but likewise 
in the darkness of a hive : it is like- 
wise necessary for a bee to see afar 


off; for she sometimes wanders: a 
and g . vB whole 


* m 2 2 1 
2 3 — 4 — 
- 4 — I. i. =_ 


WY 
whole league from the hive, and re- 
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turns without any hesitation: they 
may too represent the bulk in the 
proportion it bears with the body of 
the insect; either augmenting or di- 
minishing. The erer serve 
Nane 109 ul ny" == 
uot ot et - ir #19 -, deform 


e w teeth are move- 
able: these are the instruments by 
means of which they perform those | 
works most worthy of admiration ; 
they are a kind of spoons; where 
hollow i is on the inside. WW err 
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|1'Thenisecond and third! pair of a 
been legs have al part NEͤÜͤh we call 
the: rue: this part is square; its 


exterior / surface is bare) and smooth; 


, 


ts anterior: side is moan a7 with 
Oi bait) than our brushes. 1-190 ©; 1190} 
#4 Mo ind 00) Ao 1 TE noi am 
boar Nec Fer WAX. se 10 3t; 
"Be Ihe dust whleh is found ne 
oe Nanthers of flowers is rough wax :; 
7 0 ollect which the bee enters the 
„ ower: this dust or rough wax ad- 


heres but slightly: the bristling hairs 
rub against this powder, and charge 
hemselves with it; or if the powders 


GS. Pe * up in the capeula: the bee 
* employs 


18 1 


> eta f NV vr Bus. 


employs her Salient feet to open it, 
and get thence that Precious powder; 
with which all itohabrs aro- instantly 
boverod :. se return 1 
the hive ; s0eIbrushithemsalyeb : d 
times when they! are Neu — 
BS much ontertained iv ithin sbeing 
them; but in wärmddweather tbieir 
motions are by much too quick to 
admit of observation. They have 
four brus lies uhαν their four hiffder} 
legs, but two particularly Iarge upon 
the hinder paif. Ihe bee: brushes 
herself, and collects / the dust; rolling 
it up in u little mass, which is passed 
from the fore legs to the next then 
piled up an the — pallet ai 
_ extreamest he ee 


_ 1115 ) - and 


- |. as 
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n it, and the males have not this pallet, 4 ; 
because they are not destined to 8 
gather wax. These pallets are a il 

kind: of basket capable of receiving | | 4 

a ball the size Fare mustard 4 4 

seed. TT e 104 55912 5b bn 0 4 

This vl is the powder of I 

1 


the stamina; the coloured powder | 
which sticks to the fingers ; the eu! = 
wax is what the bees have: made; | 

such as) we take from the hive: what 
is duttile, anch grows pliant witb 
warmth, which the crude wax does | 
not! The bee often rakes this mate- 4 þ 
rial off from; her legs with her teeth; 1 
grinds it and swallowys it before she ö = 


1 
returns to the hive: for it is inghe bodſßʒ/ Þ} 1 
of the hee that ĩt must be wrought. '1 | 
born 2 STOMACHS. 
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Wax, and deposited for use, and part 
converted into nourishment. Some 


with her two balls; when she sum - 


4 


portions of these balls, which: they 
swallow. When it is necessary to 
make a great number of cell the bees 


ez eic ion ag . Add bas 
! Henin SroMACUs, 2290 

The bee has two 1 one for 
1. honey, another for the Wax; part 
of which is there converted into. 7a! i tc 


times'a bee enters the hive loaded 


mons to her assistance other bees, 
who take between their teeth: small 


devout the wax; but atirotheritimes 
they lay down their burden of wax, 
and deposit it in store- houses. The 
ne at which chis substance 
ANT | entered 


= 


i * 


NATURAL HISTORY or BEE 11 
entered when crude serves to dis- 


charge i it when employed in working; 
when the bee employs both teeth and 


tongbe in forming the cells; the 


tongue varying its form as occasion 


requires. The moment yon have 
hived a warm you wilt find a little 
comb of wax fixed to the place left 
by them on the tree: this came from 
their entrails: such bees as have 
wax (wrought) in their stomachs, are 
always eager to employ it: it seems 
to annoy them; and that they fre- 
quently build with no other design 
but to ease themselves of it. A new 


swarm once was confined two whole 
days to the hive by rain; and at the 


end of that tims the bees had formed 
| a comb 


ct * 


= | 
; 7 
| 
. ö 
_ 
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12 NATURALHISTORY or AREA. 
a. comb fifteen or sixteen inches long, 


but new. made comb is white; 
though it will turn yellow and even 


up by the mouth, and is then a kind 
of — by drying 


_-bread- it is necessary to the working 


* 


and four ori ſive thick. 
Ihe dust is of various colours: 


black from the vapours in the hiye 
the dust is swallowed, digested, cast 


becomes Wax. dare. tee 119; 
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bees, who require more solid ſood 
man the males, who subsist entirely 


on honey: authors have called the 


Gif AE . - | latter 
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latter nectar; and the former ambro- 
sia. The quantity which the bees 
consume, in order to support them- 
selyes, greatly exceeds en. 
ed by them into wax. 

It is computed that — bees in a 
* hive must gather above an hun- 
dred pound weight of this sub- 
Lance; yet not above two pound 
WD weight of true wax shall be found in 
it: so that the gendes De 
them as food. 

The stomach is both kitchen and 
ee: laboratory: it has been remarked 
wel that there are two: in one they 
200 transform crude wax; partly into 
eh food; and partly into wax properly 
the & called. In the other the honey'd 
112) c substance 
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substance changes, in like manner, 
either into . oven food, or into 
true honey. It is likewise in this 
laboratory that they make various 
kinds of paste or pappy substance, 
according to the different age of 
their younglings: and even pursuant 
to the dignity of persons: such as is 
made for the future queens being ve- 
ry different in taste from that of the 
ordinary kind. WR ts oft 1601 


F 
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The ink is as a cbm tongue; ; 
which may be called a hairy tongue 
(it being covered with a great num- 
ber of bristles), to distinguish it 
e e þ | from 


f : o . 
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from the fleshy tongue with which it 

forms the comb. With the trunk 
the bee gets the honey d liquor, and 
carries it to the mouth; on the top of 
the hairy tongue the liquor passes; 
and the cases of the trunk are per- 
haps not so much made to cover it as 
to serve c so many edges or brims; 
and to form a canal for the convey- 
ance of the liquor: when in a flower 
the honey is not suffictently diffused, 
we suppose the bee to employ her 
strong Jaws to squeeze open the 
| bladders which contain the honey'd | 
M; liquor.” When' this liquor by means 
ie | of dhe trunk hag pared into the stb. 
n= | mach, and continued some time 
it there; it comes out digested and con- 


m! e cocted 3 
"M:* 2 
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docted; therefore thicker than the 


bee received it. The juice of flow: 


ers; thus converted into true honey, 


is returned Over the trunk, issuing 


through the opening which we call 


the mouth. The bee can contract 

her stomach to throw out the honey; 
and several bees come ne aſter ano. 
ther to disgorge what they have ga- 


thered and prepared, before the cell 
can be; compleatly filled; there is a | 


honey d erust which makes a sort of 


lid till it is full and then a mall co- 


ver of wax is added · 
eu Lhe ä 
the circumference by a string or fillet 


of wax z they ate at first made 


e than, * . then les- 


9 85 2 | 
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$ened; and pared {away :| this is left 


to other bees, In the bee 
maves her teeth with prodigious swift- 


; ness, and scrapes the partitions; 


Wing nway minhute fragments of 


she works up into a ball? she flies 


away, and takes it with her: —Aano- 
ther does the same, &e;; dMgUon 
The cells of the working bees are 


| commonly five lines and a half in 


depth, and those of the worms or 


maggots, which turn to drones, 


eight lines, and sometimes less. 
When these cells are not necessary 


for bringing up worms, they tun 
them into store-houses for the ho- 
_ but / some are appropriated to 


nis c 3 -.this 
— 
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this use only; and these are: deeper 
than the others; some six tines in 
length. Wben the provision of ho- 
ney is so great that the bees can 


scarcely get vessels enough — 
it in, they either lengthen the old 


ones, or make the new ones longer 
than those built by them before. 


Though such as bring crude wax 
sometimes swallow it by the Way, 
they generally stay till they are ar- 
rived in the hive; there to consign it 
to the toilers, Who swallow this wax, 
and lodge it in their stomachs, in 


order for it to acquire the true quality 


and deposit it in store- houses, to use 


it on * occasions. A bee who 
arrives 


8 Aa. & > TT = = 
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arrives with two pellets of wax, no 
taken from her, enters an empty 


cell: and then with the extremity of 


both her middle mn Joosens the two 

and leaves them int the botbhm of the 
celiicd' ily he rt 4 Prot 
The bee, the moment she has got 
d of her two little burdens, either 
sets out instantly upon some new 
work, or hastens to those bees who 
are recruiting their strength by taking 
adeserved and necessary repose. 
But scarcely are the two balls dis- 
charged in a cell, when another in- 
sect comes into it immediately, and 
sometimes makes a considerable stay 
there: 


Sometimes the insect who brings the 
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therezmberealice-ieaves che cell, we 


perceive: hoytshe has been: etoploy- 
ed the two pellets ate kneaded/to- 


gerher in one mass or lumph and this 
is dnven to the bottom of the (cell, 
preised or squeezed] and its surface 
SiHobthed d „et 19 HA bee boy 

Whenever we see two balls of 
crude wax in a cellz it is à certain 
sign that it is allotted/ for a Small 


store-house; and is to be filled with 


such materials: and till it is full the 


bees come one after another, and un- 


load. their provision df crude wax, 
which other bees knead, squeeze, 
and stow up, after having diluted 
and bound it together with honey. 


two 


. 


La 
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two pallets undertakes. the Coop: of 
all this: We '. C2. 
While 8 0 are eee 
other bees are: employed if building 
of cells; some in repairing) them; 
and others bring the pappy substance 
for the younglings, against the time 
when the ess I be ae 
1400404 


WORKING BEES. 
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We pant Crean mag 
their employments, the; care they 
have to keep the hive clean; to carry 
off- their dead, and the-filth of every 
kind; to drive away insects; to feed 
their younglings; to stop the cells, 
ban the Capone the worms to 


1 N chan 8e 


* ' 
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change into nymphæ is come; to 
clean them; to carry off their leav- 
ings after the nymphæ are transform- 
ed into bees; and to prop up or sup- 
port such combs as seem to want 
S 1 n to ee 
the * 


411 Wh Y 
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The brat 2 yp ed 3 1 . 
taken possession of A hive, is to stop Fe 
evety crevice; this is done with F 


a substance which they collect from |}; 
| trees; | and which: they- employ as 

| | they ſind it, without being ary 5 
make any change in it. It is 
| 1 | ane to be from ep. birch, | 


and 


I 
; 
' | 
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and willow, that they collect it; it 
is Halled propolis, and is a substance 
exsly dissolvable in spirits of wine 
and oil of turpentine ; which grows 
very hard in the bive, but which 
may always be soſtened by heat: it 
commonly has an agreeable scent: it 
is soſt When the bees use it to careen 
the hive. The bees will even work 
in the nigbt at this. The bees 
choose the morning for gathering the 
crude wax; the evening for the pro- 
polis; but not exclusively. They 
bring this substance in their hinder 
legs; others tear it away, and 
pluek, with their teeth: it draws out 
_ a tack 5 1578 

W EReaumur 
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bl Reaumur had a hive with a move. 
able stopper; this the bees sealed 

with their propolis: he removed it; 
and when it was replaced, some of 
the substance Temaining on' the out- 
side, he had the pleasure to see the 
bees convey great part of it away. 
The bees cover with this substance 
uch bodies as” annoy them, and are 
beyond their power to remove: a 
snail which crept into the * was 

so treated. ff 351 

In the beginning of a bettet 
wer work at any hour from necessi. 
ty: it. is their business at these sea- 
sons to subsist, to lodge, to shelter 
themaelves ; and prepare reposito- 
8, and cradles, for their young, 
whose 


] 
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whose bitth is at hand; important 
works; which. cannot admit of de- 
lay: accordungly; our insects spare 
no fatigue or pain; gi AH⁰,,j] of 
In spring (this was written in 
France) the labourers work from 
morning to evening; no time is lost; 
that season being mild and favour- 
able, te insects: make a proper ad- 
vantage of it; but as soon as the 
months of June and uly are come, 
and the violent heats of surimer be- 
nt gin to be felt, the greatest toil is 
from the dayen till about noon in the 
a. morning; though some few work in 
the hottest part of the day. 16 a 
The dust on flowers remains moist 
1 shady places even at noon 3 80 
19 D that 
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that some bees collect pellets at that 
time: when too dex, the substance 
will not work into a/inass;i0 5 ; 
Some bring virgin wn to stop the 
chinks and crannies of the hive, 
others are freighted with honey; and 
the vessel in which they bring it is 
their oven stomach; A bee does not 
always unload her honey in the 
cells; she frequently gets rid of part 


with some of their companions who 


in quest of any, they halt, straiten and 


stretch out their trunk, in order that 


the aperture by which the honey is- 

sues may be a little beyond the teeth, 

1 they force out the honey through 
1:4 this 


in the way: | whenever they meet 


want food, and had not time to go 


5 
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this: opening ; the other bee apply- 
ing the extremity of her trank to lap 
it up: some are unwilling to dis- 
pense, and are forced into it by 
biting. They often go to the work- 
shop of the b I and 1 
them honey. ra ft bonn 
One sign that. 8 are pleazed 
with the hive they are put into, is, 
when they ascend as high in it as 
design to fix there; this being the 


part Where they usually build their 


first cells, and bay the foundation of 
their edifices. |. I >: its 
Plaistering a ay nparne the bees 


much trouble: it should be quite 


Clos, except the door; and if it be 
D 2 not 
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not made so, as was before remark- 
ed, the bees bestow great pains in 
securing it with a substance which is 
not the tame with which they com- 


pose their wax, but of quite a differ- il af 
ent kind; it has ne need of being b. 
worked up; they find it! ready pre- 
pared on plants: it is n ee, 
Pri Reaumur thus defines: 


Propolis, a rosiſi easy to'be rolled 


tk which fixes itself more easily than I gi 

wax; and has a good deal more tena- IM. te 
city: ĩt requires no preparation: at the I fr 
time when the bees make use of it, N st 


it is soft, and as pliable as — it 
| un . Neis 

. it d Þblyodz? Jt Aden 1151 
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agons; double; the bottoms joined 
by little triangular panes. 
The egg is hatched into a mag- 
got, which lies rolled up in a ring 
it lodges softly on a bed of whitish 
jelly; on which the little animal be- 
gins to feed. The working bees at- 


tend it with great care, furnishing it 


frequently with this whitish sub- 
stance: when the worm has finished 
its growth, and has no farther need 
of food, the bees close the cell; and 
walling it in wich wax, leave the 
worm to go through its metamorpho- 

| D 3 sis. 
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sis. The little creature weaves for 
itself a silken tapestry; Every worm 
before its transformation into an au- 
relia suspends its old skin: the ume 
dell in one summer is oſten tenanted 
by three or four worms in succession; 
each worm thus fortifying the cell 
with her spoils, it becomes contracted, 
and is then used for honey. 292 500] I 
Wen the young bee oomes forth, 
the old ones * it. Wah their 
__— ut nB i i haus. 800 
-G 12215; ee 44) | 
The too great number ob bees in a in 
hive may be a reason (among others) I for 
which prompts one colony to sepa- the 
rate from the rest: yet this alone is the 
not sufficient. Sometimes a part are the 

forced 
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forced to keep without side, crouded 
together in form of à ball; and yet 
the hives produce no swarm, for want 
of their having a queen. Others, on 

che contrary, many parts whereof are 
empty and unoccupied, have often 
given swarms. If there be not a 
young mother qualified to bring forth 
one day a numerous posterity ; though 
there be ever so great a number of 
Dees, they yet will stay there, and Ge 
sooner than quit the place. 

Reaumur drowned several hives, 
n which the swarms could not be 
| If forced out by any means; and found 
chere was but one mother: he says, 
I therefore, no young one to lead forth 


the colony. Later writers remark, 
OCH that 
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that the old queen goes forth with-the 
Nins tw erm, which: makes the early 
ones £0 guperior io any other: still 
the want of. a second had the same 
eſſent .. E V8 nens e 
Ihe presence of an alien mother 
will suffice to orphan bees in lieu of a 
true one; and even the hope of sec - 
ing a mother from among themselves 
will induce them to fall, to work 
again. Among vaziety, of experi-: 
ments, Reaumur placed a cotub taken 
from another hive in a; 8mall one 
which was empty; in this comb were 
rA cells : he put in working bees 
ang, drones, and it suehssded: with- 
out this expedient they would not and 
have worked ; it is rell known that mat 
IF without : 
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vithout a queen they will not work. 
t is seldom that they swarm except 
hen the sun has warmed the air: 
that is, from ten or eleven in the 
orning till about three in the aſter: * 
oon. When a hive is overstocked 
with bees, they cause 'a considerable 
heat in it; and if this heat is en- 
reased by the sun darting on the 
ive, or by some hours of hot sultry 
weather, the bees are not able to sup- 
port it; they grow faint,” and so are 
forced to separate in order to get air. 
As to the season, this depends on the 
too great number of bees produced. 
These differ in different countries; 


and in the same country vary from 
e 8 besides season: 
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In France seldom before the middle 
of; May, or much after the middle of 
ue. Bu eat tun A orvcly 
In canming they diy m. ahm num 
bers as to form a cloud at last they 
settle round a bough in a cluster, link: 
ed together by the legs. Ihe queen 
is found alone on the same bough, 
and near the swarm; she soon enten 
the groum, and so disappears from out 
sight. The other: bees surround her 
® royalty; and take her from eee 
_the swarm is then very quiet. 
A noise is often made to av 
them from too great a height throw In: 
_ ing: up sand or dust is better: the 
chees perhaps take it for rain; or play 
mg an engine with water still more 
effectual 
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þefiebtual. "When a warm. dinides 
no two bands it is a sign there are 
eee at least; but not divi- 
ling is nt there 
s but one. OH GUY GY (11142808 :@ 1000 VC 
| 1 drew the mother 
dee of a swarm by one of her legs 
ritha small bit of thread fagtened to 
long pole: the whole sw arm imme 
liately assembled round the end of 
The pole to cover the mother- bee. 
This warm was carried wherever the 
dearer pleased in pursuit of the pole. 
Aman who called himself the bees 
naster, doubtless was in possession 
f the mother bee: and. from the na- 
ural attachment of the bees to her, 
e conducted them as he pleased. 
1 
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In spring and summer the bee; 
need little care: one circumstance, 


however, to which attention imust be a 
paid, is water. Rivers, or large 
waters are unfavaurable : the beeiſf; 
are liable to be drowned ; and it i; 9 
CON to keep themselves steady oi 
the margin: Reaumur would prefer 
| . placing oſ water in plates « 
dishes opposite to the hive, and to. 
choose such as have a slope. IM, 
Crude wax (the bread. of bees) iſ . 
necessary: for want of it the insecti , 
fall into disease namely, a purgin; $ 
from feeding on honey alone: hei 
there is a deficiency of crude wax, th g 
n is a a comb from another hive 


* 
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becoming too numerous, they at last 


* 
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The interval between the entrance 
of one swarm and the issuing out of 
another, is about six weeks: eggs are 
laid during this time; by the hatch- 
ing of these eggs, worms or mag 
gots are produced, all of which are 
fed with the greatest care: these 
worms turn into bees; and this lay- 
ing, and these perpetual births mul 
tiply the bees to such a degree, that, 


are obliged to separate. To this is 
owing the e _ of 1 
warms. 4 7 
A gentle bange is an ee 
that a' swarm will sally forth deen; 
* the next day 
There are several signs which pro- 
E claim 
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claim PEE departure 6f a 


* % Toh 
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NR Wheriowes bes humming; 


| As watt; heard the evening 


before i i" "7 n 
before a sally. 2 $2913 10 


5700. — perceive Hrowes/er 


nas; out 255g of; div 
VS. When the tive! appears.c0 full 


of bees that part of them hang in 
thousands one 2 other on the 
gutides 1 eee o bayildo ts 
4. But the most certain sign, 
which proclaims the event to be on 


that very day, is when the bees. for- 


bear flying into the 2 though the 


season seems inviting: -:: + 450 
— from their striking 
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their ings against the air, the wings 
being che sole organs of their voice; 


for, by mqying them more or less 
swiftly and forcibly, they beat tbe 
air. . | 

Sometimes early swarms produce a 
second generation; however, they 


commonly do not give birth to a new | 


n tall the. ensuing Nee 1 ta 


another in the interval of five, six, 
or sometimes, twelve. days 57 474 - | 
The thousand males are not usually 
bound in the city, except from the 
beginning of May till towards the 
end of July; their number; is, in- 
1 daily during this intervalz 
3 after 


- * 
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after that period they almest all dis. 
appear; and in a few days more, 


ene * hah vio- 
| lent death. Aale | 
: 08: 11 


| - Clean' it well; rub the inward par. 
tition with herbs, the fragrance of 
Which wy be grateful to the little 
tenants. Bean flowers are very 
Sllaing'to bees. Balm is very agree · 
able. Rub the inside with honey. 
These precautions are not neces- 
ben can do no harm. 
J 0o prevent the bees from returning 
to the bough where they first settled, 
rh it -with elder eaves; nettles, and 
rue; 
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fue; or drive them ep with the 


smoke of burning linen. 
Cold and hunger are wourges to 
bees; and by striving to preserve 
them from the former, we expose 
them to die by the latter. Insects 
deep out the winter if it be cold in a 
certain degree, and require no food. 
A certain degree of cold is favor- 
able to bees; that which only pinches 


and benumbs them secures them 


from the danger of starving; that 
which does not pinch them may oc- 
casion their being famished ; atid that 
which is too severe is mortal. 

They love to be numerous; the 
more populous they are, the more 


wert are secured from cold: their 


E 3 stores 
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stores of honey and crude wax are to 
secure them from famin e. 
Bees die in an air, the tempera- 
we of which would be found soſt 
enough for any other insect of our 
climate : for we must remember how 
much warmer the inside of a thronged 
hive is than the external air: when 
hives are too thinly peopled, we 
should make one hive. of two; ... 


hy motion: Reaumur tried many ex- 
periments with a thermometer. 
Some bees die of cold in the 
_ $pring.. If they take their flight too 
early, they leave a hot air for one 
too cold ; they are struck with it, and 
die: . wannot risk the cold singly: 
thus 


CTY 


he bees increase greatly the heat | 
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thus it is clear they should not be suf- 
ſered to go out too soon. They pass 
a- the winter clustered, and fixed /elose 
ft to each other, between honey combs, 
ur at the lower part, or towards the 
middle of the hive; if the cold be 
d Nsevere they are benumbed, their 
n strength is enfeebled, the muscles of 
e cheir legs lose the contraction neges- 
ary for keeping them hooked one in 
at the other; little clusters break away 
x- Wand fall to the bottom: in this state 
they seem dead, and aA be han 
e dlec. 
0 Stopping the hives makes the bees | 
1e liable to disease from close air. 
dA cask with, dry earth, a hole op- 
posite to; the entrance of the hive; 
and 
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and a wooden trough as a gallery, 
will answer. They may be fed with 
honey put into an earthen pan, cover- 
ed with paper, pricked full of holes, 
and Placed in the hive. "4 
© To'\prevent the bees from Issuing 
out in the first fair days in spring, 2 
small grate or lattice of iron wire, 
whose holes are too small for the bees 
to pass through, will answer: it may 
be made to slip like a window ; and] 
you may be guided by the thermo 
meter; if it points to frost, do not 
suffer them to come forth; but th: 
temperature of cellars they may be 
allowed. 
A pound of honey is Sufficient to 
supply a populous hive. Each hive 
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„ Eis supposed to produce two pounds 
th of war, and twenty of honey, 
r When the males appear in the 
es, pring, it is a ien ain a Swarm om 
ing scon. % 
ng / Raicers will onetitacs ene 
* swerming; when late in tlie yeat it 
re. MW is to be wished; but if it fail, and 
<: the swarms are too weak, ir is en | 
ay to join two in one. 
It is proper to have hives of Gbr 
ent sizes, and nn, den to the 
warms. 5 
They do not love too K . 
ed a habitation, because it would be 
dold; and if too contracted, they 
will suffer from heat, and want of 
oom 1 cells. When the honey- 
: 1 combs 
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combs almost tauch the flooring, put 
under the hive a raiser or, stand; MW m 
namely, a eirele made of the same Wal 
materials ; this tends to prevent more 
swarms, which would weaken the 
hives whence they should issue. A 
gentleman, who makes it his amuse- 
ment to attend to bees, has; lately 
contrived hives composed entirely of 
raisers well fitted to each other, and 
woven very closely; With a very in- 
genious, vet simple, contrivance for 
removing the bees, and taking the 
honey, without destroying, them. It 
is to ſhe hoped that he will communi 
| cate his method, tor, the public bene- 
fit, When sufficient, trial has been 
made to ascertain its Success. 
48102 | There 
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There are separations made by 
means of »perforated' floorings, to 
allow-the bees to remove downwards : 
each flooring fixed with clay, n. 
resting upon a second, with cor- 
responding openings; th ds 
placed upon separate stools, a little 
detached from each other, . and-allow- 
ing room for passing behind them, to 
make any operutions more easy and 
Pafe. The hives! have no door, but 
here is a groove in the stool on which 


he they stand, nn 2 d 
It Regress. bee 
ni: e ezinsiod ad: yd bells 5870 

Wer HONEY... I9bobayts tn 
en Reaumur prefers new to old; that 
| — 4s pro- 


<5 HL cured 
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cured in autumn; white to yellow; 
that which froths but little; which is 

sweetly sour to that which is wholh 
gweet,z that with a gentle smell to 
that which is strong, the Wee 
commonly deleterious. 
Some kinds may hot utes 
Tournefort, in his voyage to the Le. 
vant, visited the place mentioned by 
Kenophon, where the soldiers suf. 
fered. so extremely by eating honey: 
he is of opinion, that the plant 
whence" the bees extracted so nox- 
ious a sort of honey, was one of the 
species called by the botanists cha 
meredodendron. 

The honey of 1 coun. 
tries is esteemed —— Honey 
D914) | made 


1 
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made from sugar will keep for years 
without becgming | seeded j\:continu- 
hing clear, transparent, and fluid, as at 
to first: it never thickens like true ho- 
ng rey; the taste too is more poĩgnant 
than that of true honey. /Reaumur 
met with honey with a greenish hue. 
The ancients esteemed honey 2 
gift of the gods; a celestial dem; 
n emanation from the stars: it served 
yhem instead of sugar, which was 
ntl unknown : they considered it as an 
antidote; a panacea, or universal re- 
medy; and imagined it capable of 
preserving enn war 
longing life. 
Though the eee 
10 e something divine in 


B honey, 


de 
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honey, and considered it as a vene- 


rable und sacred food; Reaumur 
himself des not esteem it. He says 
it suits few constitutions; none but 
phlegmatic ones; old men; and 
those, Who by sickness or other 
causes, abound in gross viscous hu- 
mours. But persons of a bilibus 
complexion ought not to touch it. 
He: allows that it heals and: dries. 
He accounts for the change of opi- 
nion respeeting honey by the differ. 

ence in our manner of living, which 


disposes to inflammation. Many of 


our English physicians esteem e 


a very wholesome food. 

RgReaumur says, Never set kbes 
to NE and asserts: that a 
Aa” "Mx Southern 
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southern aspect is best, in order that 
they may enjoy the risiug zun as ear- 
ly, and the setting sun as late, as 
possible: they should be guapded 
from wet; and too great heat, as 
well as too intense cold. 
Vet a gentleman of great skill and 
experience has found them thrive in 
all situations; and even - prefers; the 
north, and that in England 
Columella directs that the apiary, 
or bee · garden, be situated so as to 
face the south: that it be in a valley, 
that the loaded bees may with the 
greater ease descend to their houses: 
that it be near the babitations of 
men, on account of the convenience 
ef — 6 3 and free from 


F - noxious 
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noxious scents of disturbance; and 
surrounded by a low wall; and if 
possible, a running stream near it. 
A country may be over stocked 
with bees; flowers may be too dis. 
tant; bees return weary; and broils 
beige them; or they fall into water. 
In some places in France and Pied: 


mont, che natives have constructed a 


kind of barge capable of containing 
from sixty to an hundred hives, well 
defended from storms, as the owners 
TOE the stream. 

A floating bebe e amply re- 
wee, their care. . 

In England, our rivers being Nest 
— and the banks more flowery 
than those of most countries, such 

n Oy os 


ya” — _—_— w— -/ 
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an employment might probably yield 
an easy and comfortable maintenance 
whilst the advantage nner 


it would be great. 


In fact, the keeping 84 bees is 


much neglected by the poor of many 


countries; and it would be a true act 
of charity to them, and beneficial to 
the public, to bring the lower class 
of people into the habit of placing 
hives by their cottages; it would in- 
duce them to cultivate a small piece 
of ground as a garden; the attention 
to which would perhaps keep the la- 
bourer from lounging at an ale- house; 
supply ing at once healthful employ- 


ment, innocent amusement, and easy 


profit. ti 9 12 e — 4 


1 
4 
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Main "74 GE. JCASLONE emen Le, 
— over. ns way 
- The! inhabitants of Upper and 
Lower Egypt observed à differ- IM E 
ence of about six weeks in the cli- d 
mate. About the end of October N 
the inhabitants of Lower Egypt em- h. 
bark on the Nile, and convey their 
hives to Upper Egypt; arriving when I * 
the inunda tion is withdrawing, the Wl 
lands have been sowed, and the I ® 
flowers begin to bud. They place b 
the hives Pyramidically i im. boats, and : 


sail down gradually to the place of 
their abode; remaining 80 long as is 
necessary to allow the inseets to col- th 
leet all the riches. Thus, without || * 
poetical hyperbole, the flowers spring th 
MOT . up 


ka. | * 
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up under their feet. About the be- 


ginning of February, after having 
trayelled. through the whole length of 


duce of those delightful banks of the 
Nile), they return to *. r dane | 
habitations. TESTO Unser 

Perhaps the hist. (desiab u. 26, | 


and vii, 18.) was really the sailor's 
whistle, and designed to direct the 


mariners, aber, than govern the 


bees. J ei 21192 


The e near the Po hren heir 

bees in the same manner... 
The Greeks conſtantly —_—_ 
their bees every year from Achaia into 
Attica; and this, because at the time 
that the flowers in Achaia are gone, 
| — 


* 
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those of Attica begin to blow. Other 
inſtances might be mentioned, from 
remote times and diſtant countries. 
To come nearer home, Mr. P—— 
made his bees travel like those of 
the Greeks in Achaia.' He set up a 
manufactory for whitening wax, near 
Petiviers, in the diocese oſ Orleans; 
in that place flowers became scarce 
very early, few or none being seen 


after the corn is ripened. He then | 


sent his bees a journey of about 
twenty miles, if rain had fallen; or to 
other places where buck-· wheat was in 
flowrer. He tied a coarse cloth over 
each hive, and kept them as cool as 
He could during the journey, 
Flowers have a kind of bladder, or 


- rather 


» LH 


a & © = 


A 
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rather glands, which are so many re- 


servoirs of a honeyish liquor; these 
glands, in different flowers, are diffe- 
ently placed, but the bees know where 

to find them; we call them neous 
tines, or honey- cups. 

The trunk of the bee is a kind of 
tongue, which moves like those of 
animals which lap; it plunges, and 
is buried in the honey liquor, to make 
it pass upon its exterior surface, and, 
together with the case of its trunk, 
it forms a canal "OY which the honey 
is conveyed. bis 996 L 
- The bees never eat; except in sea- 
sons of scarcity, the honey contained 
in a great number of cells easily dis- 
tin e — the rest, namely, 
those 
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Eilled in a moment: the -wasp, im- 
mediatehy after butchering, will tear 


— 
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those termed mut, or closed store- 

3 5 Fi 1 | N. Tie ir 
i e r ib Hi 6 bak; | | 

ENEMIES. } {4 7 


lg) while buried in eipping te d 


nectar of flowers, or winging their I n 
way to them, are carried off by hor- i th 
nets and wasps; these are rapacious Wl © 


robbers. Wasps watch round a hive 
for a favourable opportunity to attack 

a laborious bee, when returning from 
the fields tired and loaded with wax. 
The. bee, though armed, is often I 5 


open her belly and suck us wood th 
n $97: 013 mort bofleige at 
11 A pane 


"1 
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A sparrow has been seen with one 
in 0 elaw and one in his bea. 

Weak heedless insects creep in and 

raise disturbance and confusion. A 
second kind of enemy endeavours to 
destroy the bees, and eat up the ho- 
deyz a third levels its aide 11 
the wax. e n 

Slugs and snalls creep in, obertles | 
foreign and wild bees or in ne 


works nearly formed. kj v1'Þ 


Hornets and wasps will seize ind 
kill them, ripping open the eee 
506k its oontents. i rtf 

Spiders destroy a few. rt 84D 

Ants, though" 80 — of sweet 


things, will inhabit close by without 


e to touch the comb? 
Reaumur 
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Reaumur had a number fixed within 
the shutters of a glass hive ; a in- 
gects never molested each other. 

Field mice do not dare to attack 
the bees in summer; but in winter, 


when they are benumbed with cold, 


will enter into the hive, and deyour 
all the inhabitants: they will destroy 


a populous hive in a night; devour: 
ing the head and breast. Pets rights? 


The preventive remedy is to place 


lttle plates of tin round the ate 
doors. AY ne 

| "There is a reddich 3 — $ize 

of a small pin's head, with a body 

chining and scaly, as well as its six 
legs. These prey upon the old bees 


4 
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ITbey are most frequently found, upon 
bees which inhabit old hives, This 
enemy is not important; but the ene- 
my which singly composes the third 
class, is the worm, or moth, which 
plunders the wax. mot 

The creature called war · worm, or 
war · moth, because of the havoc 
made by her in wax, is a diminu- 
tive caterpillar, the larva of a phalæ- 
Ina: it has sixteen legs; it spins itself 
2 heath of silk, a sort of gallery: 
the wax serves her for building and 
e sor food: the head is scaly, covered 
vith a stout helmet, which is proof 
x 
$ 


against the stings of the bees. These 

creatures actually make n bees ow 
8 2 204508 ION £5 
y 24 2 8 oh The 


| outrun a bee. 
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The moth is "very wine; N 
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* a 1 1 7 2 41 ens.” 
NM. en 6 * 81 
nn wag 1 easy 3 mo- 
tionless in their cells; but the chief 
use is not to afford habitations. A 


great. number contain worms; and 
some are stopped up: of these, some 


contain nympbe, and others honey. 


; Others again, which are 8 
; as store · houses for the crude: wax; 
like wise for the honey given as Gail 


food; toi such bees as work within; 
and serve as suste nance on those days 


_ when: cold{or bad weather en | 
8 bees rom going oni ji od) 2 


and 
3 | ROYAL 7." 
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* ROYAL CELL.” 


* +; FY o 4 "4 1 


A the inks dee bus left five 
cell; the bees destroy it, and build 
ordinary ones over it; but as they 
leave the foundations, we plainly see 
thatipart of; the comb where this hap- 
pened; it being a little thicker in 
this place than any other, and there 
appearing a kind of knot upon it. 
An unfinished cell for raising queen 
bees, weighed against others, equal 


ed nearly an hundred: Reaumur be- 


lieves one would weigh nearly as 


much as an hundred and fifty: they 


are fiſteen or sixteen lines in length; 


oblong; the largest end uppermost, 


and the lower end open; till the sea- 
6 2 son 
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son for closing it comes; namely, 
when the worm is ready for transfor- 
en 520 e n e 


| VEGETABLES. 


The ' glands which separate from 
their blood the mucilage starch or 
sugar, for the production and sup- 
port of their different parts; or those 


which deposit their bitter, acrid, or | 


narcotic juices, for their defence 
from the depredation of insects or 
larger animals; or those which se- 
crete resin or wax, for their protec- 
tion from moisture or frosts, are too 
small to be viewed, and can be 
known only by their effects: but one 
es ps of 
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of the most curious and important of 


all vegetable secretions, that of ho- 
ney, is apparent to our naked eyes. 

The odoriferous oils of several 
flowers seem to have been designed 
for their defence against insects. 
The dust of the anthers is necessary 
to render the plant fertile; the wax, 
which covers the anthers, prevents 


this dust from receiving moisture to 
| _ it. 


| NECTARIES. 


The honey A pn must be of 
great importance to them, if we may 


judge by the very curious apparatus 
nee ted for its preservation from 
CS. rain 
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rain and insects: chat it is nutritious, 
appears from its similarity to sugar; 
and from its affording | sustenance to 
such numbers of insects which live 
upon it solely in summer, and lay it 
up: for winter provision. b fo 
It seems as if it were necessary 
thati it should be exposed to the: open 
air, and reabsorbed; for what pur: 
pose is not yet known perhaps for 


the support of the stamens and pistil 


so essential to reproduction. 

Nature has in many flowers used a 
wonderful apparatus to guard the 
mechiryy. or honey- gland from insects. 

In the honey-suckle, the petal te- 
minates in a long tube, like a cornu- 
_—_ or horn of en and. the 
honey 
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honey is produced at the bottom of 
it. In aconitum, monkshood, the 
nectaries; stand upright, like two 
horns, covered with a hood, which 
abounds with such acrid matter, that 
no insects penetrate it. In hellebo- 
rus, the many nectaries are placed in 
à cirele, like little pitchers, and add 


| much to the beauty of the flower. 


In aquilegia, columbine, the nectary 
is imagined to be like the neck and 
body of a bird; and the two petals, 
standing upon each side, represent 
wings; whence! its name of colum- 
bine; as if resembling a nest of 
young pigeons fluttering, whulst their 
parent feeds tem. 
No. genus of the class icogangria 
nan (—̃ontaining 
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(containirig the rose, the apple, and 


most of our eatable fruits); has any 


distinet nectaty; but then the calyx 
is one leafed, and forms a commodi- 
ous basis for the reception of the nec- 
tareous juice, which is nen 
very discernable in it. | 
The crown penal ene 
vation at the base of each petal; and 
generally exhibits a harge —_ of 
nectareous juice. 
Some species of iris bre a my 


gitudinal villous line upon the petals, | 


as a nectary: in the lily it is pipe or 


tubulous yy ng the middle of 


each petal; . 


In tub TIO n 1 nectareous 


juice is seereted into the tube: in 


many 


— 1 
4 
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many genera there is a horn or spur 
it the back of the flower, which an- 
wers this purpose of a recipient: 


vir. larkspur, aconiite, "Ul, 
violet, &c. 


The nectary in cyjpripettins; "Uk 


dies” slipper, is very large and in- 


flated ; the e is the bp by the 
nectary. 
1 BY dame grabs of Pati, 
| the honey cups are little globes sup- 
potted upon — which are thir- 
teen in each set. 
Many insects are Srovidel's with a 
* Yong and pliart proboseis for the pur- 
pose of acquiring this grateful food; 
as a variety of bees, moths, and but- 
terflies : but the spinx convolvoli, or 


unicorn 


unicorn moth, is furnished with the 


casionally extends it to above three 
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most remarkable proboscis in this cli 
mate. It carries it rolled up in con- 
centric circles under its chin, and oc- 


inches in length. This trunk consist 
of joints and muscles, and seems to 


have more versatile movements than 
the trunk of the elephant; and nea 
its termination it. is split into two ca. 
pillary tubes. I be excellence of this 
cpntrivance for robbing the flowers of 
their honey-cups, keeps this beautiful 
insect fat and bulky ; though it flies 
only in the evenings, when the flow. 
ers have closed their petals, and arb 
| thence. more. diffcult of access! at 


the same time the dale dale of 


en, 1 


Nee 
| 1 1 x 


ing birds, for the flower it rests upon. 


land colour the insects which plunder 


Aron ak usronv or sr... 1 


the moth contribute to its safety, by 
making it mistaken by the late Sleep- 


Besides these, there is a cufious | 
contrivance attending” the ophrys, , 
commotily* called the bee · orchis, and 
the fly-orehis, with tome kinds of the 
delphinium, called bee-larkspur,' ts. 
preserve their honey. in these the 
nectary and petals 'resemble in form 


em; and thus it is supposed war 

often estape these hourly robbers.” — 
Drosera: sun-dew, has its leaves 

fringed with halirs, sup oppotting mann 

lrops or globules of &peltucid liquor, 

like” "tow, which continue even in 

be hoties! hottest part of ide day, and in 


( 
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fullest exposure of the sun: n 
the acrimony of the plant reaides | in 
this 8ecreted liquor. | 
In the common catch-fly, dhe, 
we viscous material which surround 
the stalks under the flowers, prevents 
Various INCH: from ee the 
honey. —* ; 
n, diopza muxcipeula (fy-trap of th; 
Venus) there is a still more wonder. gk 
ful cntriyance: the leaves are armed] in 
with long teeth, like, the antenne of 1257 
insects, and lie spread upon the 5. 
ground round the stem; and are 80 
initable, that wben. an insect creepi] an 
YP9N: them, they fold up. and crush, 
or pierce it to death; if a gtraw- be 


W * 
þ _ the | 
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73 
the dehves, as thtyhe upon the ground 
mobnd:the istem, each in about a se- 
oom of time willclose and doubleatself 

„p; orossing the thorms over the op- 
posite edge of the leaf, like the tetth 
Ha spring rat traps In the apooy- 
* vum androscmifolium (one kind of 
dog's bane) thennthers converge! over 
fl the nectaries, which: consist of Hue 
J glandular oval corpuscles, surround- 
ding the germ, and at the same time ad- 
ö nit air to the nectaries at theinterstice 
between each anther. But when a fly 
0 


inserts its proboscis between these 
anthers to plunder the honey, they 
converge closer, and with such vio- 
ende astto detain the fly, which thus 
N generally Perisbes. An insect has 

| H 


pProboscis, and viewed with a glas 


almost every flower has u fly in it thus 


eren eis tt ff ö HRT 
vi Aa che dihieniaus ik is ante 


vof water is placed = each Joint 


- earrign; by which the tes art invited 
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7s 
beon see held fut / hy the-end-of its 


eee nee ibis bol Hisershynge kinclf 
till the converging arithers were sepa- 
fated-by means of ain. Sometimes 


entangled a they are generally caught 
bythe; trunk, but sometimes by à leg. 
Itis not- known that this plant sleeps, 
As then flowers remain open in the 
night, yet the flies . 2 


»contrivance for this purpose; a bason 


cf the stem. 2019 ends 
Arum e end 


2220 H to} «© 
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to laymtheir eggs an the chamber of the 
flower but in aii endeavour to 
ecape;ibeingiprevented>by;the hairs) 
pointing) inwards 3 and thus perisb in 
therulo wer; Whence its name bf: fl: 
eater. tf doly bid: abiqa a, 
Ia Stapelia ben the flowers are 
pen die fœtid amel! 50 much re- 
emblech cärriengz that the catumon 
flesh fly deposits her eggs i it i which: 
el Fequerithy are hatched] into; little; 
vorms but neveriprocetdcany: fhr- 
ef ther? or be dome flies A fare. in- 
n | stancezcbays Martyn of an insget tuis 
| hinglits instinct- oi 81g 
I Cyprepedia of: Sduth Awedien ig | 
| «uppagedito be bf a biighter colours 
d nd hrgen sige than that from North 
n9TW Be 5 America; 
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America; it has large globular nee- 
tary about the siaa of a pigeon a egg 
of aifleshy colour, andian ind ision or 
depuession am its upper part, much 
regembling tha bodyi of. the urge 


S 8 S = 


Oo 


American spider: this globular nec. or 
tary is attathed ta diuergent sender nc 
animal. This spider is Galle d atenea I {© 
avieutaria; :becanseriticatchbs/ ual f * 
birds as well at intects; add: partic N in 
enlarhythe humming - hard in its strong 0t 
nets. The similituder uf this cHwep | 
to mis great apiderʒ scehis to be au- ff = 
getable contrivancei tui πEẽ the © 
numming / bind form pliindering its da 
honey; the sold wood of, tlie genus. || 0 


A Bird of bur 138 — 


2851127. 2 1H wren, 


49 
"3-9 


-- 


Gcli pied, (Gritillanaicoed 


mis} andi vipscthe pendulous drops 
withiindth pet nnn nyo! 
The importante of the nectarium, 
or honey-glard, in the vegetable co 
nomy, isse fiom theiveryicompli- 
cu apparatus which nature has 
formedvin dome flowers for tlie preser · 

vation of their honey from insects, as 


in iht aconites; or monkehood : in 


othey plants, instead, of a great apps 
ratus for its protection, a greater se- 
oretion/of itt is produced, chat thence 


a. part may be spared to the depre- 


dation of insects. The cacalia sua- 
volens produces so much honey, that 
on some days it may be smelt at a 

2.15 H3 great 
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_ greadidistange from the plant Dr. 
Darwin orice; counted on one of these 
plants, besides bees of various kinds 
without number, above two hundted 
painted butterflies, which gave iti the 
fo beautiful appearance of being »60- 
| von additional flowers. Nitro 
From this hutline a philosopher 
may catellacglimpse of the general 
Economy; of nature; andy, hkegthe 


mariner gast upon an unknown shore, fl] 


who, rejoiged:when. he Sa the print 
of a human fogt upon the sand, may 
cry With rapture, 4 609 DWBLLS 
age c 0 bons 90 vm 11507 + 
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poted'of a nuHG 
der of ' cities; eucli governed BY"'its 
o similar that to give an account of 
8b is auflttent 40 af d an idee 

ie Whole. S8 iαοsſ % g 1938572 © Tit: 
The eity is well peopled, contain- 
8 * sixteen to eighteen thousand 

: inhabitants: 


800 mierohz ora 
inhabitants: it is a monarchy com. 
J posed of a queen, grandees, soldiers 
artizans, purveyors: of houses, streets, 
"T1 magazine an a D. % De -queen 
inhabits a palace only in her infancy, 
40 All those multitudes which vou see 
1 gehe & water lig tend W 0 
or going out, compose that populace, 
of which one part goes in quest off. 
forage, or returns loaded with it 
sg bring food; into the poses ' 
weng it ie deposited, or distributed 
gratie among the : labourers :,: other 
returnoloaded with materials. prope: 
far,buildiog|the; public edifices. .; Fe 
the greater precaution, eachjlabgure 
carries th him his lance: it ul c 
net be safe jo plandercther, en t * 


A nid df No road 
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vad ner MNauldd an enemy find a very 
„ favorable reception; who 4boujd take 
„it into his head tœ disturb their work; 
or inmilt / their city Every labourer 
satonde an artizan and a soldier, 
med for defence; yet they art not 
UM forward tö make usc:of their weapon; 
© and those wehe do not molest them 
of meet with.mo iur.. 5c mo ode 
t Their nretbod of taking repose is 
iche fonm gi a garland! hung toges 
eden by their fert i farming w cluster; 
this they suspend themseldes before: 
" Ntbeirthouses; and, in very sultryj wen · 
Ather, if then be too pophimZꝛ; z even 
| "yan thermalledf thoipay. oF. 
jFhereis'ng private property; the 
une edifices belong to the whole 
Baba | society; 


— 


— 
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* 4 eociety; some are magazines stored 
with prouisions againgt a time of 
scaroĩty; and closed up - others are 
open magazines, for the daily ſood of 
those citizens who guard the city 
in others they deposit the>unwrought 
materials forithem ho work without 
euer stirring out; others. (and They 
without comparison the most mumer- 
ous) are destivied ito heceive the lin- 
ſints; so thatithe buildings rare cithier 
| cradled>or gmagaamea n the inhabit. 
night in'chusters; or Else in- ther form 
af a gartaid<efore:their houses: 
The. qusem is thelionly-person! of: 
het! 6x2 there) nie, perhips; to, 
three; ovrieven up tocbeven br eight 
he hundred 
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hundred, lor bbmetimes à thousand 

males antl. fiſteem ot Six ten thousand 

inhabitants of MO ser, WHOm I'will 
callath lab rere; because they ave 

chose tothe ther whele mafage- 

ment of the family is entrusted! All 

e wese males aft husbands to tlie 

auen Sometimes there are t] e 

chree; oreven four queens born, but 

- Þ after a season there is never more than 

one; and this one ib so necessary, 

that a city cannot subsist Nw 

ber. ot WG 90” att 

The queen is, literally, the Gabe 

of her people; she is the soul of the 

city: it is she who puts every thing 

o, in action; in a city where there is no 

at mother all languishes, all labour | 

1869 ceases, 


ere or 
esnses, and che inhabitants. no longer 
amass, | The attachment, tendernes, 
land respect which these people pay 
to the ir queen is admimabla; It anne 
- give you too high an ite of that fide. 
ty for their soverelgn which renden 
| tem 80 |praiseworthy. -- There have 
been instances af the monarch: being 
- gEized, and the whole nation wer 
ried ; assembling round her, and en. 
closing her in on every side, ws 
might truly be said to move 
mass. Ihe mother reigns over ud 
jects who every moment know that 
the good of their 1s0ciety demand 
What they perform and therefore the) 
never fail to —— rw +_—_—— 


E989 casio 
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| casion to receive orders. In this state 
every une, whether monarch or sub- 
ect, pursues their original design, 
from which they never vary. N u 
1 The sole office of the queen, the 
importance of which'is known to her 


ve subjects, andiwhich makes this mo- | 
ther so valuable, is to produce n nu- 


merous progeny; it is-this to which 
che seems entirely destined, and the 
only title by which she lays claim to 
royalty. A queen, who would merit 
the! love of her subjects, muſt pro- 


children in seven weeks, and com- 
monly from thirty ee eee 


je) pany £4414) 24 211 it} ( $1194 0. 


be dee, Gedelbes, 


jonfl {10 511014 and 


duce from ten to twelve thousand 
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and they 3 — ** 
-the queen is the largest ꝓerson in the 
Whole realm; she joins to this air of 
majesty à grave and solemn gait: I 

should add, that she always goes armed 
with a lance, of which, however, she 
is even more backward than her sub- 
Jects to make any hostile use, being 
extremely. pacific, and enduring much 
.proyocation: before she proceeds to 
vengeance. Indeed, such is the mode 
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among these people of bearing the 


lance, that whoever stabs another, 
does it at the hazard of his life, as it 
often proves fatal to himself, unless 


be has leisure to withdraw his wea- 


pon gently from the wound. 


have »ahrady mentioned hat hs 
bas inhabit. 
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inhabitants do not dwell in their 
houses, they neglect theiriowm cons- 
venience for the sake of the public 
weal; if they build, it is only to hoard 
their common provision, and to bring 
up their youth, they contenting them- 
selves with lodging in the streets, and 
places of public resort. 
There is great uniformity in: their 
buildings, their store · houses and com- 
mon nurseries being, alb hexagonal;: 
but the palace af the queen is of a 
rouhdish oblong form; having one end 
attend: less to beauty and elegance in: 
their apartments than to selidityn 
they are so studious with respect to 
ber last mentioned article, that they 
12 appear 


8 0 HISTORT-OP a — lav . 
enen 

ich is employed with such 
thriſtiness in raising the hexagonal 


nurseries, in which-to-rear their sove- 
n 
Tpbe mattras on which the royal 


infant is paced, is of athicker sub- | 


— uxed for con 5 
and food Aſter a time when all the 


- 


ers destroy the fiursery, and build 
Nad eh lots honotnom leave 


but as they 
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IM 


apartments, 1 18 expended with profu- 
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industry. Scarcely has Aurora darted 
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leave the foundations we may. plainly 
5ee where it has beenors to, pact 21 
These people are -provyerbially = 
busy, and held forth as emblems f 


her first rays, and gilded the horizon, 
when they are on their ſeeet. 


It is à pleasure 10 stand at 1 the 4 
gates of the city at day break, and to 


behold the joy and sprightliness with 
which this diminutive people leave 
their gloomy mansion, mansion, where they 


| had passed the night, and issue forth 


into the field. Our labourers work 


nd time is lost in the spring and sum : 
merz these eat goarser food than the 


[4 brought up hardily. 
"I'S They 


4 
$0 mieren er 


They take their way to the field at 
the rising of the sun, and return not 
home without being charged with 
booty for the good of the community. 
Not so the males, those drones of 80. 
ciety, they go not out till eleven in 
the morning to take an airing and 2 
slight repaſt, and return before six in 
hel evening, so much are they afraid 
denne und dmpsl lO beet dm 
not intended for the slothful and vo- 
luptuous, they have no lance. The 
life of these is very different from that 
of the rest of the Community, they 
are exempt from all labour; to live is 
the only thing they have to do; a life 
so soft ahde delicate, could not be 
supported mt —— 

791% food, 
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food, therefore. they eat nothing but 
what is choice and easy of digeftion; 
they feed upon nectar. Such beings 
would disgrace arms, and they wear 
them not. A life'so soft and: delicate 
is of short continuanbe, and it eom«. 
monly ſinishes by a tragical end. 
These lazy gentry are never seen 
with a basket, of. which each labourer 
carries two; and they are even differ- 
ently formed by nature from those 
useful beings wh compose the ma- 
jority of the tribe. Their, sole ein 
ployment, for six weeks, is to eat, 
drink, sleep, and make merry; this 
short time being expired, they will 
be extirpated, either by death, or a 
4 Wb to which they are 


sentenced. 


* 


92 ere O8At 11 
Sentenced. The toils, the provisions, 
the harvests, the care of the habita- 
tions, belong not to them, it is the bu- 
giness of the labourers. — 
sions and e As dhe 
houses, bring up the young, keep 
the streets clean, drive from the city 
strangers, and employ. themselves in 
all those other concerns of which we 
have already spoken. d boni git 
It must be remarked, that these 
labourers, though really of the neuter 
gender, are always spoken of as fe- 
males; having premised this, I will 
describe a casual interview between 
one of our industrious citizens, and 
2 being called à sylph. 
520 A Ca- 
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7 of 1 (3 
'" Where e ek chit le. an 
In dle covelip's bell N l.. 12 (TO 


ene, mercilys ghall I ine %,, 


© Under the blossom that hangs an the bough.”, 
{th ſ : 7 {- . > J J 1185 314 111 #4 , { 35 


TIIUS sang a little airy being,; 


rest: PTY had been lately dismised 


from attendance on à mortal being. 
and was at leisure to rejoin his fellow - 
Syiphs; \ 714 Of 20108 e8 * UNS 75 f 
Who in the e ee plays rtr 
18 ͤ— Ai, 7 4 
Hat | Ariel, 


of ere < 


* Ariel, (so the lovely stranger was 
called) had not long remained there, 
before a winged creature, as light and 


airy, yet het ! FRE Heatiful-th Rs, 


entered one of the blossoms, he 


greeted her, hut, che was 109 intent 
on her errand tgattend.to..conversa- 
tion : she came to collect TRE Boney 
dew,” which He Carried 400 ay in an 
invisible jar; at the same time'scrap- 


ing together alspecies of gold dust, 
more valuable to her chan that pre- 
cious metal; she had just amassed as 
muchas she cou, carry in two bas - 
kets (which she always had about 


her) and was going to fly away, when 
a sudden storm ohliged her to seek 
a retreat. Beneath the shade of a 

PINA 


tuft 


Veen. 5 
tuft of leaves, like the summit of -a 
pahm tree, which: formedba, parmsol, 
a circular rowichf bells: offered; ac- 
ceptable shelter, and, whether from 
accident, or a disposition to be so- 


ciable, they both precipitately « entered 
the same bell, which formed a mag- 


nificent dome; our winged female 
was now: perfectly at leisure to listen, 
and her companion began a discourse. 


He could not but remark, that the 


lady was rather oddly employed: for, 
whether from the principle which ac- 


tuated the Frenchman when he Wal- 
lowed his Louis d'ors, (apf 
ol being robhed) or that it vas food 
agreeable to her appetite, she began 
swallow ing the dust out of her bas- 
81815 1003 * 6 kets 


9 5 nero 
kets; this excited the ** 
Kriel, and he made abundance of 
enquiries onthe subject. 161423119 


14101 11 211399 ae DfIE + £53] 2 ir 91; URI. 


ut now the clouds in airy tumults f-, 
[, .*© The aun emerging opes an azure KF), 
A Grepher graps thr nog ebb a, 

«Arid men 
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At che fr gleam of — 
broad nt Praha hee ball ork as 
don as the clouds were: dispersed, 
she flew away 3 yet not without ci- 
villy telling her companion, that if 
be wishedl for farther information re- 

spocting the community of which 
che was a member, and would come 
tothe! ne before their city, the 

*\ | courtiers, 


— —é— 
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coutiers,” who did firtle but walk 
about negligently befofe the gates, 
or rambie in the fields for their 
amusement, would have pleasure in 
answering a esto TG 
agreeable to him to ask. 


He took an if Cphottunity'f, 1 | 
ing his visit! but the day being fair,the 


plains were so thronged with citizens 
paczing and” repasditig, their! hedds 
full of importaut affairs; thut he had 
not courage to 1 and 
spectator made but a silly figure 
among such respeetable petsons, he 
flew therefore” to a neighbouring 
flower, chere he found a hvely scene 
barred of dif- 
x K ferent 
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ferent forms; Were fluttering about, or 
sucking te honey... 
In one of ithie blossots he saw an 
inhabitant of the neighbouring city; 
she was playing such antic gambol, 
that he could not refrain from laugb- 
ter: she rolled about, turned heel 
over head, then stroked:;hergalf, in 
short, exhibited. so many unaccount. 
able pranks, that he took her for a 
female merry- andrew, shewing tricks 
to amuse the courtiers, some of whom 
he perceived among the throngs that 
were assembled. Every one will here 
recollect the rash.: censure passed upon 
Sir Isaac Newton, Eg be was de- 
tected blowing bubbles with soap 
and water: the cengure of ignorance 
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aud folly” often fals ont useful re- 
Kafches As Töbservecbbefbre, Ari 
es curiosity was raised, he accosted 
one of "thts? idle geftlemeft, east) 
distinguistied For their Tespectable 
brethren" by" the Careless alt wirkt 
wich they wandered bver the leaves, 
of flütteret from flower to flower, 
ring With id sct purpose, "and 
by having no büskets about them. 
AﬀeB the firit s2tulations! heenquired 
with ehgertless hat the busy fetale 


enjoy the 
beauty and fragrance of these hlos- 
-. K 2 soms, 
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ems, nar, suffer dull husipess 50 in: 


ha gre Pleasures Begong gull 

care! is the burden of my. song: 
life. i is short, let us, fill it witt-enjoy- 
ment z when we have batiated our. 
gelves with sweets, we wil ne to- 


gethber io the city, Which you shall 


survey, and, aß Ham too innoleꝑt to 
undertake. giving you, an account. of 
the polity, vou; shall baye agceßs £0, 
volume (containing, all those rave 


particulars) which, ig Abrigged from a 


work. written by a friend of, the state, 


. M. de; Reaumur* „Ne ill, bow: 


ever, ann nod maakg:a jour fin; ts 


50} Seo Le Kory th wdtdtlowing Wi 05. 


Old Seo to fs gent Bus Vito 
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He t99þ.,the stranger rund the! | 
city, And seeing him stop 10 urs 
an, ;normqus, mags, which, Jogked, 
ile a mountain; f. That, , 499g. he. 
* is the, tomb of a monster, wha long, 
since forced himself into our city, the 
gates, Were Scarcely, wide ęnough to 
admit him x de appeared like, that 
dreadful engine which, entered. the 
gates. of Tray filled; with, hostile 
Greeks ; we: 390n learned that it was 
no host of enemies, but a single 7 
„ant. He was Scarceh entered, when 
; | be, reared .twy. long; pliant poles, | 
p lances.; these, if We,. Were afterwards 
inbermed, arg a kind of telescopes, 
| 8 which he views every qhject. 


Having marched into the centre 
et B's eee 


”_—_ 
=» 
* 
— 


＋ * 


eee 


bur tity he haltéd, drew back dis 
= as im ile {imei 
eck wilith be Boe ober Hf, — 
whicti'then #6ttrled > Cötpiest c; 
we impenettuble er eng 
g{112 100. 00m. Hozmid boot gon! 
Ole Havt hdd Jeurned, that this 
ets 1s Böfn fn d Häuid ü 
bid back, ; Which echeth fits mist Ad 
Stb with bis $rowth;" indeed he 
| ehErehg68 it ir "as" he finds " oebagion, 
ung His own Lallvd as a cemeônt; 
66/if y any atefdent is walls 46 
broken, he rep pairs chene f in che same 
waer an ber Fulde Wien e 
issübs rom His body "erving” Wöbtead N 
of moktar (2 2Wo11. 901 ANA Teuoul! h 
8 He carries his bout deter he 


0 
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goes; 
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856d it is at oc a habitatibf and 
car defence: in winter he retives 
With It, ad Clotes the eftrafice; 
fing Scclüded ant ittnured till tlie 
SHARP irlbites hut fortn 
ye called a council,” the enemy 
having Withdtawn Rigel within his 
eastl Bat bf out power," dnd" the 
Walls eittg dh reg üsble, whilt wal 
to VS done LUNG ve understood Yhat 
he was accustomed to ep the wHGIE .. 
winter within his fortress, it was to 
be apprehended, that in the darkness 


of our city he would repose at his 


ease, and, perhaps, at his pleasure 


 rouse himself and annoy us; should 


he die, the stench of such a carcase 
would be fatal, the bulk being greatly 
oy”. beyond 


14 
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hezond:.0pn united force to moye. 
Lion mature deliberation, it was de- 
termined, to smęar him over with the 
mhapnes. with which, we: clo the 
crannies of our, walls; which, Wand 
effectually prevent all spent: 80 there 
he lies eptombed, a, monument of 
aaness in entering our ferritopies; 
= thus was, be cmbalmed alive, the 
= 3 Were Feine Schunk 
1195 AY ende 
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_—_ Th I 
Azz, invited the courtier - - 
turn his vi 75 ; at ac soon After hie we 


After some search our little zylph 1 25 
found in g Nh belt; where, Ki — y 
an dreh of "nBolrded magnitude, 
end ch rüb y uhd t ls, 
Mate ners of nectar. ot , 04 i | 
| After the” fist Lalütatzahs Were 
1 oer, they fell into conversation upon 
che different” modes of Te" bf hit 


030d gd 16 gintifts2 To a SO? a 
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respective people: with those of the 


neighbouring nation, you are now 
pretty well acquainted : and may like 
to hear theyomanoe With which our 
little imaginary being entertained the 
courtiers. - Suppose_then that you see 
Ariel, who, in the words of our * 


writer 
-57 011 ae oc * 1 418 \. 
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We, 7 the ylph, repose pnger the 


human eye; andy from goblets formed 
like so many syns, quaff nectar of the 
colopr of gold; and, sjlyer;; a drop of 
morning dew pupplies us with a top. 
mand gascades, ag it runs, along the 


5 Ne of a leaf; or settling at the bottom 
R of 


shade of a down impapgceptibig to the 
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ofa flower; glistening and sparkling 


inthe! eye of days: it forms an un- 5 
„ pounded, in which we babe a 
I lefrsh bur limbs. eilg gust 13e 


We dwell in tentsfarmed, by hands 
divine, the tapestry of; which gur 
passes mat of —ͤ—ũ— 


cats; than the finest artificial scents. 
Our queen has various palaces pre- 
pared for her reception: each built 


palaces are prepared for her recep- 
tion by different females, who are-her 
subjects. 1 
has erected a circular range of pavi- 
+ Wn | - hons, 


of 


hangings exhale perfume more deli- 


1 | with the most beautiful tints. Th | 


Fritillaria, with a a princely pit | 


n 
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ions, haded bywnajeath: folings; each 
pavihon forms! A {ningnificent” dome, 
lin the of of each globulat vases of 
nectar hang glistening over head: in 
os Gur queen; attended by her 
"fairy tial, fespites the genial wir of 
summer; sometimes retiring within 
the domes; at others fluttering amid 
the follage; which forms a ere wn of 
verdure; and as they sport in tlie 
: rays of che sun; their wings © With 
bqbletkest lustre glancing” exhibit the 
4 bloom: of Tight”: reffecting all the 
colours of an iis us they — 70 use 


ide words of the pοõẽ eee 


e In diff rent lustre through the = 993, 10 
of chou changing from eq — 
; Te che pale violet dejected hue "16% * | 
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\ | then. retreating. to the shade, they 
„ rl ze UE ! 12 


66 « White as the — oy xtreams + through vernal 
* ' elouds,” 
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set of tents; suspended each above 
the other: these are of crimson satin 


are ever open: night and day they 
present a retreat: whereas the greater 


setting of the sun: one indeed opens 
ge precisely at that period, (and thence 
I is called the evening palace), the 
J outer gates unfolding with a sound, 


which warns those who. are prudent 


I do retire from the approaching dews: 
en No As L but 
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Digitalia has een a numerous 
beautifully variegated within: and 


part of our edifices are closed at the 


— — ——— 


— — — 


I. 
| 
1 
| 
| 
l 
| 
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but, lest any sylph should be too dis. 
tant to avail himself of that summons, 
a superb palace is opened by Cerea 
for our reception at night: this is 
truly grand : the size immense; and 
the fitting up magnificent: the walls 
of gold and silver, emit a perfume, 
denied to the sons of care, for whom 
the day was made, Cerea us ber 
ny before: sunrise. 

We live on the . 
r from the flowers: our 
ſood is. divine ; the gift of the gods; 
deposited by them in our - tents and 
pavilions: the two last named, inac- 


cessible to all but the night · tri pping 


fairies; reserve their Sweets for the 


| A Rs cad rt 914391. 0: 
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We, replied the courtier, live on 
celestial dew: our nectar; is con- 
tained in cups and urns; which the 
human artist in vain would imitate: 


| 


man himself-rears our outward walls; 


which our own workmen finish to 
their taste; bestowing great cost on 
the royal apartment. Our queen has 


many palaces; in which to regale 
her subjects with nectar; ber pa- 
vilions and domes exhibit a magni- 


ficence far surpassing all human skill: 


che has, to attend her pleavure, a 


beautiful and numerous train of cup- 


bearers; to mention only a few of 


them, and their various modes of 
attendance, Fritillaria suspends glo- 
bular vases from her roof: Loniceas 

L - presents 


7] 1122 
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presents her nectar in an elegant cor 


nucopia; ee and awer n 
in a bowl. 

— with an ina 
ice crowned with: five branches of 
silver; on each branch are thirteen 


18 #4 1 14 15 


globular vases containing nectar. 


Oacalia keeps her feast still spread 


in such abundance, that the fragrance 


diffuses itself far around; inviting 
pextugers to taste the delicious fare. 
Cypripedia has the care of a capa- 
ae like: the castles of ro- 
mance, it is guarded by an enormous 
monster, as formidable in appearance 
as the dragons which were fabled to 
— their treasure. A mortal 
doomed od a while to crawl 


it & 4 on 


/ 


1 S 
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on that vile earth which we disdain, 


in mind soars to our bright regions, 


and, inspired with a spirit which ren- 
ders him worthy to be poet - laureat 
to our queen, he thus deseribes _ 
castle of ns rang: 7 ee 


LL 80 where the knaoiag-bird' in Chili $ 3 


« On murmuring pinions robs the perelent flowers; 


geeks where fine pores their dulcet balm distil, 


„% And sucks the treasure with proboscis bill: 
“Fair Cypredia, with successful guile, 

« Knits her smooth brow, extinguishes her mile, 
« A $pider's bloated paunch, and jointed arms, 


Hide her fine form, and mask her . by 


charms: 
NY a 172 


In ambush sly, the mimic warrior lies, * Bins; 
„And on „ N wang the panting plundererflies.” | 


Darwin. 


1 8 IJchould 
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I Ry remark, that this terrible 


monster is a life-less image, placed at 


the entrance of Cypripedium. to: de. 


fend the palace from the depredations 


of robbers, but as it so nearly resem- 
bles a hideous poisonous creature, a 

dreadful foe to Trochilus (so the plun- 
derer is called), the palace of Cypri- 
pedia is thus preseryed from pillage. 
Among the palaces belonging to 
our queen, one most elegant edifice 
appears externally like a tent of white 


satin; it goes by the name of the 


Marble Palace. A stupendous dome 
of alabaster, adorned with pillars 


fairer than ivory, on. which are sus- 


pended in equilibrio rafters of gold; 


the palace is a hexagonal rotunda, 


forming 
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forming one magnificent apartment; 
along each pannel passes a tube of 
ivory, containing nectar: the hang 
ings are highly perfumed. 

But I will not deseribe her r numer- 


ous palaces, only one. already men- 


tioned, Cypripedium, whither she 


retires when she chooses to be in pri- 


vate; it is capacious and magnificent: 


it would be tedious to recount all the 


different modes of serving 'the; am- 
brosial food, on which our lovely 
17 monarch subsists, or to enumerate 
the train who dip their pinions in the 
painted bow.“ In Cypripedium, as 
was before remarked, the treasure is 

guarded by enchantment. 
Her attendants too are numerous. 
Conval- 


1s nis roxv or A 

. Convallarria, Gloriosa, Melissa, Po- 

„ tentilla, Veronica, Viola, Tilia, Rose- 

| maria, form a splendid train. 

5 Alchemilla attends with a verdant 
mantle falling in graceful folds, and 
p elegantly fringed. Among our ene- ; 
il mies, Dionœa holds a conspicuous 

| place; her castle is defended by a 


{ 
double portcullis, of a peculiar con- 
struction; they form a palisade to a 1 
bridge, and close on the passengers, I. 
holding them as in a trap. 0 
1 Queen of the dewy vale, Drosera treads, K 
«« Her moss-wove banks and rushy fringed beds; h 
« As with sweet grace her snowy neck she bows, $i 

& A zone of diamonds trembles tound her brows 


* Bright shines the silver halo, as she turns, 5 
“And, as she steps, the living astre burns,” 


Thus 
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Thus is one enemy of our queen 
described. She is a subtle deceitful 
foe; for, wearing the mask of friend- 
ship, she offers what appears to be 
a delicious draught, bright, 1 
ling but poisonous. 

Ariel now interrupted the cour- 
tier's harangue. Our people are 


beauteous, cloathed in the purple 


light of love, arrayed like the bow 


- of the skies; but the queen! oh ! 
charming dame how shall I trace 


her features? where select the roseate 
hues to emulate her bloom? how de- 
scribe her, when, attlred in colours 
gay and changeable as those reflected 
from a prism, she stands effulgent on 
her r car and smiles? The 
blushes 


_ 
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| blushes of an evening sky, the most 


brilliant iris, cannot exceed the splen- 
dour of her appearance: but who 
can describe her throne of state? 
who give an idea of its decorations ? 
in what earthly palace was any thing 
ever seen to compare with it? what 
monarch can boast of such orna- 


ments? Superb flagons, with long 


necks, from the gullets of which flow 


ingots of liquid gold: but I will turn 


from such subjects to one of higher 
boast, the mortal, (if mortal he be) 
whom I before mentioned, has surely 
a fairy muse thus be sings. 
Noto imagine our queen Summon- 


ing her _ | 
46 | « Sylphe! 
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« Sylphs l whose fine forms impassive as the air, 

« Shrink with «oft sympathy for other's care; 

© Who glide unseen, on printless slippers borne, | 
“Beneath the waving grass, and nodding corn; 
e Or lay your tiny limbs, when noontide warms, 
© Where shadowy cowslips stretch their golden 


*7 
Arms. 


Then they are described obeying 
the ummons— 


« Scarce bears the bending grass the moving 
| freight, 

&« And ane i e mathe, 

The pigmy legions darken all the plains 

“Thrice shout with silver tones th' applauding 

Bow, ere she speaks, and clap their fairy hands. 

e With measured step the fairy sovereign treads, 
« Shakes her high plumes, and eee 

meads ; 

6 mne n hei) lied hor Me train 

* And little foatsteps mark the circled: plain, 

1 — haunted rill with silver voices rings.“ 


Th en. 
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Then my worship is honoured wi vith 
a few lines written with a friry pen. 


« Quick the light gnat the airy sylph bestrides, 

« With cherub reins the flying courser guides, 
in From erystal steps of viewless ether springs, 
<« Cleaves the soft air on still expanded wings; | 
cc Darts like a sun- beam o'er the boundless wave.“ 


1 Then again those charming lines 


| 
| Gay gnomes in glittering circles stand aloof, | 
1 e Beneath a spreading mushroom's fretted roof: 

1 «« gwift bees returning seek their waxen cell, a 
=_ « And sylphs cling quivering in the lily's bell: 


| 1 3 “Through the still air descend the genial showers, 6 
1 And pearly p deck the laughing flow- 
ers.“ 
«„ „ 4 * „ * 
20 e sylphs arose in murmuring n 
« To air-wove canopies and pillowy clouds: 
Each gnome reluctant sought his early cell, 
« And each bright floret closed his velvet bell. 
rte 5. „1 bend dis 


A 
I 
1 
8 


v 
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« As when at noon in Hybla's fragrant bowers, 

« Cacalia opens all her honey'd flowers; 

« Contending swarms on bending branches cling, 
« And nations hover on aurelian wing : 

« $0 round the goddess, as she speaks, on high, 


« Impatient sylphs in gaudy circles fly, p 
« Quivering in air, their painted plumes expand, 


« And coloured shadows dance upon the land. 


I allow, said the MEE Tk the lines 
to be enchanting, and that the writer 
may truly be stiled a Fairy Poet ; but 
we too have our bards, the immortal 
Virgil gives a full account of our 
state and manners: and later authors 
will supply me with many quotations. 
These are collected and transcribed ; 


will it be agreeable to you to hear 


me read them? Ariel answering in 


the affirmative, the courtier thus be- 


gan ;— | 
1 


Tur 


. 
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THE BEES. _ 


« NOW listen, while the wond'rous powers Ising, 
4 4 genius give to bees, by un I heh 
Kang. 


They, they alone, a general interest Share, 
Their young committing to the public care; 
And, all concurring in the common cause, 

Live in fix d cities, under settled laws: 

Of winter mindful, and inclement skies, 

In summer hoard for all the state supplies. 
Alternate some provide the nation's food, 
„And search it o'er each forest, field, and flood. 
% Some for the comb's foundations gather glew, 
And temper gums with daffodil's rich dew. 
6c Then 


wg 
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e Then with nice art the waxen arches bend, 


« Or with nectareous sweets the fret-work cells 


distend. 


« Some by joint compact, at the city's gate, 


& Intent and watchful of heav*n's changes, wait. 

* Examine ev'ry motion of the skies, 

«© What showers approach, — Storms or winds 
4% (ee; in 

t Or eas the burden'd lab'rer 8 abe, or drive 


© The drones, a race of sluggards, from the hive. 


© The crowded dome with toil intensely glows, 


„And from the breathing sweets a mms mu 


. grance flows. 


Each knows his task ʒ n 


« Shape their nice cells, their dcedal works defend: 
C But late at evening, those of youthfulprime, + 
« Ruturn fatigu'd, their thigh — — 
| thyme, 

6 They prey on arbutes, willow-buds devour, 
4 Sweet cassia, and the saffron's golden flower; 
« From fruitful limes suck rich mellifluous dew, 
© And seek soft hyacinths of purple hue; ' 
All rest together, all together toil, 
4 7 1 morn * rush abroad the flowers to spoil; 

M 2 « When 


* 


—— —=. —p— —— ———— * 
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00 When twilight evening warns them to f 
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home, 
With weary limbs and heavy thighs l 
And crowd about the gate, e's mix a — 
num, of" 9 
« At last into their inmost chambers creep, 
« And silent lie dissolv'd in balmy sleep. 
ce When east winds un; or 1 rains im- 
| pend, 5 
«© The skies Heya trust not, ebe flights extend; 
« But drink of streams that flow their city nigh, 


22 


. Work near their-walls, and chort cu ins thy: 
On rugged rocks, oft as abroad they fly, 


6 r their wings, * with n loads and 
die. 

ce Such love of flowers 8 their little hearts, 

6 80 great their glory in these wond'rous' arts. 


r 


6c The «tate united anda while = remains, 

6“ But, should che fall, what dire confusion reigns! 

6 Their waxen combs, and honey, late their j Joys - 

6 With grief aud rage distracted, they destroy 
66 * 


* 
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"66 She guards the works, with awe they her surround, 
« And crowd about her with triumphant sound. 
y Her frequent on their duteous shoulders bear, 
« Bleed, fall, and die for her in glorious war.” 
* co their toils in early summer run, 
The clus'tring bees, and labour in the sun: 
« Lead forth in coldnies their buzzing race, 
= « Or work the liquid sweets, and thicken to a mass. 
«© The busy nation flies from flower to flower, 
j « And hoards in em calle the; genden ore, 
| “A chosen troop: before the gate attends, | 
4 To take the burdens, and relieve their friends 
« Warm at the fragrant work, in bands they drive 
1 «© The drone, a lazy robber, from their hive.” 
D u 
« Tell me, ye studious, who pretend to see 
Far into nature's bosom, whence the bee 
« Was first inform'd her vent'rous flight to steer, 
Through trackless paths, and an abyss of air? 


| || © Whencesbeavoidstheslimy march, and knows," 
„The fertile hills, where sweeter herbage grows, 


% And honey-making flowers their op*ning buds 
| disclose ; 


.$--: % How 
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How from the thicken'd mist, and ungen 
& Finds she the labour of her day is done? 


« Who taught her against winds and rains to strive, 
To bring her burden to the certain hive;  _ 
And through the liquid fields again to pass, 
t Duteous,'and heark'ning to the Sounding brass? 


- 
C * 
N 4 & > . 


The careful insect, *midst his works I view, 

«© Now from the flower exhaust the fragrant dew, 

e With golden treasure load his little thighs, 

And steer his distant journey through the skies; 
Some against hostile drones the hive defend 

« Others with sweets the waxen- cells distend : 

« Each in the toil his destin'd office bears, 


And in the little bulk a mighty soul appears, 


«© When golden guns appear, 
« And under earth have driv'n the winter year; 
The winged nations wander through the sky, 
And o'er the plains and chady forests fly; FN 
| 1. «© Then, 
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«« Then, stooping on the meads and leafly bowers, 
They skim the floods, and sip the purple flowers; 
Then work their woven lodgings in their hives, 

* And labour honey and sustain their lives. — 


Here their delicious task the fervent bees 

In (warming millions tend; around, athwart, ' 
« Through the soft air the busy nations fly, 

« Cling to the bud, and with inserted tube 

« Suck its pure essence, its etherial soul. 

And oft, with bolder wing, they soaring dare 
The purple heath, or where the wild thyme grows, 
Aud yellow load them with the luscious spoil.”” 


* — — 


4 As when the bees their waxen town forsake, 
c. Careless in air their wand ring way they take: 
4 No more in clust' ring swarms condens'd they fly, 
„„ But fleet uncertain through the various sky; | 
No more from flowers they suck the liquid sweet, 
1 But all their cares and industry forget. 
v7 Then, 
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% Then, if at length the tinkling brass they hear, 
«© With swift amaze their flight they soon forbear: 
« gudden their ſlowery labour they renew, 
Hang on the thyme, and sip the balmy dew. 

« Mean time, secure on Hybla's fragrant plain, 
« With joy exults the happy shepherd swain; 

* Proud that his art had thus preserv'd his store, 
« He scorns to think his homely cottage poor. 


4. Hark, the bee winds her small, but mellow horn, 
« Blithe ta salute the sunny smile of morn, 
Oer thymy downs she bends her busy course, 

&« And many a stream allures her to its source. 

« *Tis noon, tis night: — that eye so finely wrought 
Beyond the search of sense, the soar of thought: 
Now vainly asks the scenes she left behind, 

« Its orb so full, its vision so confin'd! TS 

% Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell? 

«© Who bids her soul with conscious triumph swell ? 
„With conscious truth retrace the mazy clue 

«« Of varied Scents, that charm'd her as she flew." 
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AIRY BEING, a sylph, or fairy. 
Winged creature, a working bee. | 
Invisible jar, one of the stomachs of the bee, 
destined to convey honey. | 
Gold dust, the dust, or ſarina, on the a of 
a flower; of this wax is made. | 
Baskets, cavities in the hinder legs of a bee; 
these they convey the dust. att In. 
Retreat beneath the ade, descri ptive of the 
© crown imperial. 


| Swallowing the dust, it isin her 3 that the 


bee converts the dust into wax. 
Community, „ beerhive, | 
ons Courtiers, 


* — 9 aun 2 Be n 8 * 3 MW „ 
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Courtiers, drone-bees, which never work. 
Plains, space before the hives. 


Citixens, working bees. 
Antic gambols, the bee rolls herself in a FO 


8% 


to collect the dust, which she brushes off 
with her hinder feet, and then deposits it in 
her baskets. „ 4 

Idle gentlemen, drones. 

No baskets; the drones, not destined to e, 
have not those hollows called 4atets. 

— a svail; the aa related as 
a certain fact. 


| Lis bell, a fairy description. 


Tents formed by hand; divine ; flowers. 

Fritillaria, crown imperial. 

Globular vases of nectar ; at the base of each 
petal hangs a drop of honey. 

Digitalia, fox-glove. 

Evening halace; evening primtors, which bursts 

with a considerable sound. 


Cerea; cactar grandiflorus, or cereus. The 


flower is nearly a foot in diameter; the in- 
PESKY | « bo 


? 
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side of the calyx is a splendid yellow, and 
the numerous petals of a pure white; it be- 

gins to open about seven or eight, and closes 

before sun- rise; it emits a * 
odour for a few hours during the night. 

Calertial dew, honey; truly a gift ** * 

Nectar, honey. © 

Cuſs and urns, nectaries, or 4 16. cups ot 

Cufi-bearers, flowers, 

Fritillaria, crown imperial ; 'the drops hanging | 
at the base of each petal are curious: the 
willow-wren creeps up wy Stalk and ow 
on them. 

Lowicera, honey-suckle; each separate corol 
has a drop of honey at its base; the blossom 
terminating in a long tube, like a cornuco- 
r | 

Fragaria, strawberry; the honey contained in 
the calyx, as in the rest of the class icogan- 

dria. | rains 5 


5 


Narcissa; 
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NMuarcita in narcissus, the honey-cup i in the 


middle of the blossom is distinct. 
Parnassia;. grass of Parnassus; the honey cups | 
of this flower. are little globes, each sup- 
ported upon a pillar, thirteen in each place. 
Cacalia; this plant abounds so much in * 
that it may be perceived at a distance. 


Gferibedia, ladies slippper. 


Cyfrihedium, her palace. 


The species from South Fun is ho. 
and has its nectary resembling a spider. Ff 


Trnalilus, humming- bird; called honey-sucker, 


from its food being honey solely. 

Marble palace, white lily. | 

Rafters of gold, the anthers. _ 

Tubes of iumy containing nectar ; the honey is « is con- 
tained in a tube running along the petals. 

Canvallaria, lily of the valley. 

Glen iasa, superb lily. 


| Melissa, balm. 


Fatentilla, silver weed. 


Veronica, 
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Veronica, bird's eye. 

Viola, violet. 

Tilia, lime. 

Rosemaria, rosemary. * a4 | 

Alchemilla, ladies' mantle ; the leaf is curiously 
folded, or plaited, like a fan, and delicately 

fringed. 

Drosera, sun-dew ; this'is fringed, and at the 
point of every thread of this erect fringe 
stands a pellucid drop of mucilage, the 
whole resembles a ducal coronet; this pre- 
vents small insects from infesting the leaves: 
it is a kind of fly-trap. Some suppose the ho- 
ney of this plant to be poisonous. 

Dione muscifula, fly-trap of Venus; here the 
leaves surrounding the stem are perfect 
spring-traps, armed with sharp teeth, like 
those of a at- trap. 

Alocnum androsemifolium ; in this flower the an- 
thers form a fly-trap. | 
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THE Bee just raised to life, without a teacher, 


skilfully forms her cell. 


The sage's art is known to her: she has dis- 
covered the most capacious form, and the best 


division of space. 

Without scale or compass, she nicely mea- 
sureth her work, and with great care "—_ 
eneth its foundations, 


She layeth her foundations in the upper part: 


she buildeth downwards, even unto the ground: 
and exquisitely finisheth her work; ; surpassing 
the art of man. 
With its trunk it surpasseth the art of the 


chymist ; it extracteth from flowers the most 
delicious sweets. 
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